Sophs Elect 


Sophomore class president, Jack 
Skillicorn called the first class 
meeting of the year to order on 
September 5, 1958. Main point of 
the meeting was to urge Vice 

President hopefuls to take out pe- 
~ titions for this office. 

Phyllis Cerrito, Desmond O’Neil, 
Leroy Sloan and Maile Mahikoa 
toou out petitions and when the 
election had ended on September 
10, Mahikoa emerged the winner 
and new Sophomore vice-president. 

The college president, Dr. Fred- 
erick R. Huber, addressed the class 
officially for the first time with a 
welcoming address. 

Skillicorn then urged all who 
were able to join the yearbook staff 
to do so to produce a book to be a 
credit to the college. 

With the business out of the way, 
money then entered into the meet- 
ing talks. The sophs discussed rais- 
ing money for a rooters’ bus and 
for the yearbook. After a discus- 
sion concerning the November 
homecoming festivities, the meet- 
ing adjourned. 

The sophomores seem to have 
many plans for this year, and they 
seem to be going at everything 
with a great dealof enthusiasm. It 
looks like a great year ahead for 
the upperclassmen of the campus. 


Internationals 
Elect Heads 


One of the largest clubs on 
campus is the International Club, 
composed of international students 
as well as American students. The 
new president is Robert Simons, 
sophomore; the vice-president is 
Ida Straehlelz, sophomore from 
Australia, and treasurer Muneko 
Terami, sophomore from Japan. 

“We have both an educational 
and social program,” announced 
Mr. Calvin Cope, International 
Club advisor. “We have a few 
speakers, movies, and musical pro- 
grams each year.” 


SseRVICE.. 1S: THE “RENT 
wmOtuorAY FOR -LHE SPACE 
YOU OCCUPY! —Student goy- 
ernment participation is interesting 
and enjoyable service experience 
which offers YOU an opportunity 
to pay your rent! 


OUR COLLEGE is no better than the spiri 


t we put into it. As Dean Marjorie Marshall so aply puts it, ‘Spirit and service pays the rent for the space you 
you occupy.”’ Shelley Theobald, Andrea Holm, Dick Olsen, Pete Mauer, Maile hiko are paying their rent. What are you contributing? W.A.D. 
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University Head Reports on Soviet Ed. 


This article was reprinted from the Kansas University Alumni Magazine by special permission. 
Author, Chancellor Franklin D. Murphy this summer spent three weeks in the USSR inspecting the 
Soviet system of higher education. Here are his views and impressions. 


Perhaps your parents or grandparents were illiterate nomads. Now you have your foot on 
the ladder of success and fortune and honor. You are one out of ten. 

Your schooling started at the sage of six months. Most Soviet women work, and your 
mother is no exception. She is a factory worker, a coal miner, a railroad engineer, or perhaps 


even a university professor. ... 


Whatever her occupation, she got 6-12 months paid leave from her job when you were 
born. Then, when you were six months old, she put you into a day nursery school and 


returned to her job. 

The nursery was well staffed and 
well run, but after three years you 
were ready to move on. The next 
stop was kindergarten. You were 
four years old when you entered; 
you were seven when you left. 

That was when you entered the 
ten-year school. You studied hard 
there: science, mathematics, geog- 
raphy, languages. ... You had to; 
your future depended upon it. 
After seven years, tests and coun- 
seling asent a good portion of your 
schoolmates into technical schools 
to learn a trade or occupation. You 
were brighter and luckier. You 
were allowed to finish the ten-year 
school. 

It was time to apply for admis- 
sion to a university or professional 
institute. You had to, because they 
are separate. Virtually every pro- 
fessional school other than law is 
outside the university framework. 
All are five-year courses except 
medicine which is six. 


YOU WAITED AND HOPED 

You decided on the University of 
Moscow for liberal arts and sci- 
ences. You took the examinations. 
And waited. And hoped. 

You were lucky that you could 
apply this year. Next year most of 
the ten-year-school graduates will 
have to work at some job for two 
years before applying. The only 
ones admitted immediately will be 
in such needed specialties as 
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of the Engineering, Mathematics and 


Physics department, this week passed the cigars and a large box of chocolates 
to herald the arrival of a daughter, Janice Lynn, who arrived Tuesday at 
Peninsula Community Hospital. The young lady weighed in at eight pounds, 
13 ounces. Mathematics instructor Peterson did not compute this in metric 
weights as El Yanqui hoped he would. (Back shop we figure this to be 3.8 
kilos.) Congratulations Petersons from all of us on campus. WAD. 


mathematics and theoretical phys- 
iCS. 

Toss your fur cap in the air! You 
have been accepted! But for every 
one like you, there were two or 
three turned down. You are one of 
the elite—not like those Ameri- 
cans, some 40% of whom go on to 
college, as many as half in such 
states as Kansas. 

Now you are a freshman at the 
University of Moscow —a sky- 
scraper in the capital city of the 
USSR. What lies ahead of you? 


First, you will have all expenses 
paid, such things as living costs 
and books; there is no tuition. You 
will have an attractive private room 
assigned to you. You will share a 
bath with another student. 


Your university has no worries 
about money. In the last nine years 
at least $200 million has been in- 
vested in the University of Moscaw 
alone, and construction is still 
underway. You will have first-class 
tools to work with: your library 
has 8 million volumes and capacity 
for 50% more. 


Even the USSR recognizes that 
all work and no play makes Ivan a 
dull boy. You will have good recre- 
ation facilities: well-equipped gym- 
nasiums, theaters, lounges, ball- 
rooms for dancing... . 


THE BEST FOR YOU 


Your faculty will be the best 
people the Soviet Union produces. 
The reason for this is simple: 
teachers are the darlings of the 
USSR. 


A full professor is paid a basic 
salary of 5,000 rubles a month; it 
is the same throughout the na- 
tion. If her is a member of the So- 
viet Academy of Sciences, he gets 
an additional 5,000 rubles a month 
plus a dacha (country house), ser- 
vants, and a chauffered automo- 
bile. He may serve as a paid con- 
sultant to industry. He is paid also 
for his scholarly work — for the 
books and articles he writes. 


Some topflight people earn as 
much as 15,000 rubles a month— 
about $2,000. And this does not 
include the perquisites. In addi- 
tion, the Soviet professor gets 
three times the housing allowance 
of the average person—2/ square 
meters instead of 9. 


The Soviet professor makes a 
lot of money. He is the top strata 


of Soviet society—along with gen- 
erals, ministers, and plan manag- 
ers. 

If you study hard, perhaps some- 
day you may be a teacher. If not, 
you will have to go into industry 
at a much smaller salary. 


The Soviet faculty member is not 
so overworked that he cannot do 
research. In the USSR a full pro- 
fessor teaches 6-8 hours a week, 
compared with 12-14 in the USA. 
The Soviet government and people 
do not consider research as boon- 
doggling. It is an absolute require- 
ment for academic advancement. 


The Soviets have purposefully 
and cold-bloodedly set up their in- 
centives in this way because they 
are convinced that the battle for 
the 20th century can be won only 
by the educated.: 

At the University of Moscow, you 
will get excellent training in sci- 
ence and mathematics and in some 
of the humanities. You will be ex- 
pected to become adept in a foreign 
language. You will have three 
years of language training. Prob- 
ably you will choose English: half 
of your classmates do. But some 


30% choose German and 15% 
French. 
At the University of Kansas, 


students must pass an English pro- 
ficiency examination. At the Uni- 
versity of Moscow, you must pass 
a proficiency examination in your 
foreign language. 

NO FOOLISH THEORIES 

Do not expect to study the social 
or behavioral sciences. You will 
have little anthropology and lass 


Friday, October 3, 1958 


High School 
Councils Coming 


ASMPC student council mem- 
bers last week approved a recom- 
mendation to invite council mem- 
bers from the larger high schools 
to one of MPC’s gatherings. 

Bill Luch, ASMPC president, 
introduced the idea to the Execu- 
tive Council that high school stu- 
dent council members come here 
to sit in on meetings of MPC 
Student Council. When the rec- 
ommendation was passed on to 
the student council it was approved 
unanimously. 

Invitations will be sent out to 
the larger, local schools, such as 
Pacific Grove, Carmel, Monterey, 
Santa Cruz, and Watsonville. 


sociology. 8he Soviet ideology will 
take care of these subjects without 
bothering your head with foolish 
theories. 


There will be no such frivolity 
as allowing you to choose your 
own curriculum. That is estab- 
lished by a government ministry 
in Moscow and cannot be changed. 


You will go to school about the 
same number of weeks as the Am- 
erican student, but your week is 
six days long. Your classes will 
last from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. every 
day, and you will be expected to 
study at least three hours every 
night. 

You are not at the University of 
Moscow merely to get a little cul- 
ture; you are here to further the 
goals of the USSR. You will not 
fail. 

Actually there is only a 2-5% 
loss for scholastic reasons. Com- 
pare this with the 50% loss from 
the entering freshman class to the 
graduating class at the University 
of Kansas. 

Why? Only the cream of the 
cream is allowed to enter the 
Soviet higher educational system 
in the first place; you are twice- 
selected. A good student is not con- 
sidered a “grind.” He is a hero not 
only to his fellows but to himself. 

And if you fail, you will have lost 
all chances for advancement. 
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Traveled Teacher Tells 


Friday, October 3, 1958 


“My dream is to someday go around the whold world!” 
bubbled Miss Suzanne Souder, MPC’s new head librarian. 
Travel isn’t a novelty to Miss Souder. She has toured in both 
Surope and the Nnited States. In Europe, she spent one semes- 
ter in study at the Sorbonne University. There she furthered 
her knowledge in library science in which she eventually re- 
ceived her master’s degree. After her studies in Paris, Miss 


Police Training 
By TEX McKEOWN 


According to some of the most 
prominent authorities in the area, 
Monterey Peninsula College seems 
to be the proud owner of one of 
the finest police training programs 
in junior colleges today. 

The program is headed and di- 
rected by Warren (Tor) Spindler. 
Tor was nice enough to take time 
out during a class to acquaint me 
with the process of making bullets, 
which is one of the requirements 
of the police training program. 

The bullets are made from 
molten lead that is poured into a 
mold. The particular mold that is 
used produces six bullet heads at 
a time. These specific bullets have 
a flat head in place of the usual 
round or pointed tip. Tor explained 
the reason for this was to allow 
the bullet to leave a round hole 
rather than a wide rip in the target 
paper. 

‘He then took six bullet cases 
that were capped, but did not have 
heads and pressed them down into 
a block of paraffin wax. Then we 
went outside and Tor gave me an 
exhibition in shooting. 

Tor explained that eighty five 
per cent of shooting practice is 
done from the hip at a distance of 
approximately fifteen feet. He shot 
the six rounds of paraffin bullets 
at a plastic target of a man and 
hit the bulls eye all six times. 

Tor added that he had about 
sixty police majors in school and is 
divided into two categories; ad- 
vanced and elementary. 

The elementary course consists 
of quite a bit of classwork that in- 
cludes history of the firearms, 
nomenclature, lectures, and use of 
the bullet making machines. He 
emphasized that about seventy per 
cent of the semester is spent in hip 
shooting, drawing the pistol from 
the holster, and firing. 

Advanced police majors spend 
the whole semester reloading and 
shooting at Fort Ord on Tuesdays 
and Thursdays. 

The different techniques of fir- 
ing covered in the advanced class 
include slow and rapid shooting 
from the hip, prone from sixty 
yards, left and right hand firing 
from behind a barricade. 
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Sudor took a 250 mile bicycle trip 
along the Riveria. She also spent 
some time in Switzerland which 
she says is one of the most inter- 
esting countries that she visited. 

As a person of many interests, 
the new librarian has varied hob- 
bies and likes. She enjoys both 
water and snow skiing, tennis, 
photography, bridge and chess. “Of 
course, I never have enough time 
to do everything,” she comments. 

Much of her life has been spent 
in school. She attended the Uni- 
versity of Toledo in her home state 
and later went to Denver Univer- 
sity in Colorado, the Sorbonne in 
Paris, University of California at 
Berkeley, Michigan University and 
San Jose College. Miss Souder 
holds her master’s degree in li- 
brary science from Michigan Uni- 
versity. 

“My favorite author is anon- 
ymous, of course” was her answer 
about her favorite authors and 
books. She hastened to add that 
Shakespeare, in her opinion, is one 
of the greatest writers in English 
history and Richard Armour, the 
writer of humorous history is tops 
for wit as far as she is concerned. 

This is Miss Souder’ first year 
as a librarian in a public school. 
For eight years previous to this 
time, she was a city librarian in 
both Michigan and Ohio. 

“T can honestly say that MPC is 
the nicest place I have ever work- 
ed,” was Miss Souder’s comment 
when asked about MPC. She is 
looking forward to the completion 
of the new library which should be 
finished by next fall and seems to 
have many plans for making it “an 
outstanding college library.” 


Klaus Spengler 
Talks of Travels 


A boyhood dream came true 
only five weeks ago to a citizen of 
Germany named Klaus Spengler. 
As a boy Klaus read books about 
America, and these aroused a de- 
sire in him to one day come to this 
great land. Two years ago, when 
he was twenty-two, he decided that 
dreaming about our nation was not 
enough, so he left Germany and 
journeyed to Canada. For two 
years he worked in an airplane 
plant there. Finally his goal was 
fulfilled and he came on to Mon- 
terey Peninsula College on a stu- 
dent visa. 

He now wants very much to ob- 
tain United States Citizenship 
papers. He has taken the first step 
toward this goal by applying for 
an immigration visa. 

M.P.C.’s friendliness is a strik- 
ing contrast to the “standoffish- 
ness” which he encountered in 
Canada. 


One difficulty hampers the lad 
somewhat since his departure from 
his homeland. While he was in 
Canada he spoke German, but now 
he is finding it hard to apply the 
English he learned in the schools 
in Germany. 


Klaus lives at a boarding house 
in Pacific Grove with eleven other 
students, and he finds it necessary 
to work ata restaurant in order to 
keep his car operating. 

Spengler now has another wish. 
He hopes someday to become an 
aeronautical engineer and design 
aircraft. Should his dreams be com- 
pletely fulfilled, we may someday 
fly in an airplane designed by 
Klaus Spengler, United States citi- 
zen. 


ties % : 
De. ens Se 


THE FIRST EXTENSION COURSE TO BE OFFERED BY MPC was officially opened on Thursday, September 25th, at 


San Lorenzo Valley High School in Santa Cruz county. The course, Introduction to Electronics, is a regular 
semester course carrying three units of credit. It was requested by Lockheed Missiles Systems Division because 
of the need in the electronics industry for trained personnel. The program was arranged by Charles Mulkey, co- 
ordinator of technical and industrial education. 


REED'S RIGHT 


By ED REED 


It looks as though there are re- 
cruiters lurking around the campus 
in the disguise of college profes- 
sors. One professor was heard to 
say the other day that all boys of 
college age should join the Army 
since no one can get anywhere in 
the Navy. He must be prejudiced. 


John Maguire, Dick Eddy and 
Roger Engels pulled a cutie the 
other day in orientation. Instead of 
narrating their assigned interviews, 
they surprised all by bringing in 
a tape recorder and playing them 
back to the class. 


The homecoming dance on Sat- 
urday, November 22, may be with- 
out a theme unless somebody “gets 
with it,” and soon. There are very 
few entries coming in. More en- 
tries make for a better themé in 
the long run. Start contributing 
now. You may be a little richer as 
a result also. 

A calm customer in any situa- 
tion is Tucker Kendall. The fresh- 
man relief bus driver had a little 
trouble hitting the right gears on 
his first run Jeers flooded in from 
the back until he suddenly pulled 
to a halt. He got out of the drivers 
seat, cleared his throat and calmly 
screamed at the top of his lungs, 
“Shut up before I make you all get 
out and walk.” This didn’t end the 
turmoil, but he felt better anyway. 

What was all the commotion in 
the cafeteria last week, guys? Some 
lass was certainly getting a lot of 
attention as she did her chores be- 
hind the counter. 

A golfer named Whitely was a 
bit disturbed when his teacher, see- 
ing his Navy uniform, asked him 
what the symbol on his sleeve 
stood for. “Are you an electrician,” 
she inquired. “Certainly not,” 


came back theterse reply. “I’m in 
electronics. There is a difference 
you know.” 


LOLA LOVES LOUIE 


Bonnie Culp, cute student store 
cashier is a hard one to be reckon- 
ed with. Seems she won’t give any- 
one any service or sell them: any- 
thing, no matter how important it 
is, unless they say please. 

Another cashier was asked the 


other day for a pin. “What kind do 
you want? Safety or ball point?” 


Ray Tiffan was a little frightened 
the other day when his bus door 
wouldn’t open at a stop point. His 
passengers were afraid that they 
would have to spend the week in 
the vehicle until he assembled all 
his manly strength and pried open 
the stuck compartment. 


Cupid seems to be shooting his 
arrows in all directions lately. 
Guys and gals are being struck 
constantly. Poor Pat Bispo has 
certainly been walking around the 
campus dejectedly since Monday, 
however. Her beau, Bill Lenson 
has moved to Monterey and she is 
now left in Santa Cruz with no one 
to help her with her home work. 
College life is full of sacrifices 
ish-tit,bate 


Coble on 


By BOB COBLE 

FIRE SALE: Scuttlebutt has 
it that, before long, there will be a 
BIG, big fire sale in the Student 
Store . .. the inventory has to be 
cut down by $10,000 (that’s right, 
$10,000). 

THEY SAID IT: Rouhollah De- 
hbibi, one of the Iranian students, 
gave Mr. Sherrill’s calculus class 
a laugh the other day. He inter- 
rupted the roll call to request that 
Mr. Sherrill not call him Dehbibi 
anymore, because, as he put it, “... 
in my country, Dehbibi means ‘old 
old lady,’ and I’m not an old, old 
lady.” 

Dick Olson, CIRCLE K presi- 
dent, after telling the club that hot 
corn on the cob failed to sell at 
football games last year, said, 
“That’s the way the cob bounces.” 

COS FOOTBALL GAME: 
Though I’d mention that the an- 
nouncer from radio station KNGS 
of Visalia (covering the game) was 


(Photo credit—Mulkey) 


Photo Club 


Sponsor Contest 


Members of the Photo Club’s 
competition committee have an- 
nounced that they will sponsor a 
photography contest for the shut- 
terbugs on campus. 

There will be a black and white 
division divided into three cate- 
gories; Advanced, Miniature and 
Fixed Focus. 

The final date for entering prints 
will be October 17. 

There will also be a color slide 
division. The final entry date for 
slides will be October 12. 


Band Concert 

The MPC Band will perform 
Thursday, October 16, at 7:30 p.m. 
for the Monterey Retail Trade Bu- 
reau of the Chamber of Commerce. 

The concert will be given on a 
stage that will be set up on the 
lower end of Alvarado street in 
Monterey. Booths and displays will 
be erected there and a carnival 
spirit will be maintained from 9:00 
a.m. to 9:00 p.m. October 16 and 
17. Alvarado street will be closed 
to traffic. 

The band will give an hour con- 
cert with a variety of light music. 


Campus 


quite impressed when five foot 
Jerry Colletto (140 pounds) knock- 
ed that pass out of the arms of 
the six foot Giant. 

GAME EXCITEMENT: Every 
time Claude Crabb took off on one 
of his end sweeps that brought 
the crowd to its feet, that same an- 
nounced lost his head and referred 
to Crabb as “Peachie.” It seems 
that COS hada top-notch quarter- 
back last year by the name of 
Claude Peechie, and in the heat of 
the excitement, the announcer just 
couldn’t forget the name that he 
was accustomed to. 

SAVED BY HOGANS: After 
the last issue of this newspaper had 
gone to press, the Hogans voted 
to loan money to the Jazz Festival 
... (remember, the story implied 
that no clubs had done that)... 
well, good work Hogans; seems 
like, whenever help is needed, 
you’re always there to lend a hand 
(or money). 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
Student Co-op Card Now Here 


Phone FRontier 5-2686 


403 Alvarado St., Monterey 


~ a Navy Visits mes MAN ON CAMPUS 


This past weekend the Navy’s 
Blue Angels visited Monterey Pen- 
insula. These six men, including 
two solo fliers, appeared at MPC 
last Friday. They showed a film 
demonstrating some of their spec- 
tacular tight flying, and they talk- 
ed with interested men about the 
Naval cadet program. Forty-two 
attended the film and discussion. 

The Blue Angel pilots were in- 
troduced with their leader, Com- 


~mander Holley. 


After the film, questions were 
asked by Mr. Huber, President, 
and other members of the group. 
Last Saturday, the Naval Air Fa- 
cilities put on the Kiwanis Na- 
tional Children’s Day. This show 
was the first of its kind to be given. 

Airplanes, from modern jets to 
early biplanes, were open to the 
crowds public inspection. 

The program began at 10:00 
a.m., lasting through the day. Fort 
Ord parachuters, Air Force F-102’s 
flew over, and the Fort Ord Band 
performed. The Mayors of Carmel, 
Monterey, and Pacific Grove were 
flown over. The climax of the 
show was the tight formation fly- 
ing of the Blue Angels. 


New Fashions 


MRS Veo -b- S “RPRAPEZE 
CHEMISE” has aroused interest 
among the women on campus. In 
soft cotton cashmere, the dress fits 
loosely, hugging the hips strategi- 
cally. The neckline is a flattering 
wafer slit. The trapese is short 
and to the wonderful point of 
young flattery ... buttoned up to 
the pert collared neckline. One of 
the newest “looks” of the new sea- 
son, this ensemble will go nearly 
everywhere. 


“Rely on the Name MacLean” 
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No Marching 


The MPC Band is no longer a 
marching unit, a result of a vote 
cast by the band club on the first 
day at band this semester, an- 
nounced Dr. Bruce Hubbard, band 
director. 

The main reason for this deci- 
sion, explained Dr. Hubbard, are 
that the group is much smaller 
than last semester, and the stu- 
dents felt that the practice used 
too much of their time. 

The band class is smaller this 
semester because the college is 
growing and the conflict of classes 
makes it impossible for some stu- 
dents to attend band. 

“Effort will be devoted toward 
participating in the football sea- 
son,” said Dr. Hubbard, “with spe- 
cial music for the rooting section. 
During half time the band will pro- 
vide an entertaining program with 
music for the occasion. 

The band is now reading through 
music for the football games. 
“There will be music of a higher 
caliber during half time than in 
previous years,” states Dr. Hub- 
bard. “The MPC band will be play- 
ing everything from progressive to 
light classical.” 


Spanish Club 


Bajo el Sombrero, the Spanish 
Club, promotes a better under- 
standing of the Spanish world, and 
encourages an interest in the lan- 
guage. Anyone who is a member 
of the ASA and who shows a gen- 
uine interest in the functions of 
the club is eligible for member- 
ship,” announces Florence Gondo, 
President. 

One of the activities of the Bajo 
el Sombrero was the presentation 
of Mr. Max Tadlock, who spoke 
on his recent stay in Spain, with 
his wife and two daughters. 

He was studying Spanish at the 
University of Oviedo. One of the 
things he noticed was the unimpor- 
tance of time. On the registration 
date, not very many students show- 
ed up. No one hurries to meet an 
appointment. Another difference 
noted between the Americans and 
Spanish is the importance of social 
prestige. Once, at the college, Mr. 
Tadlock noticed that people were 
walking along and stumbling over 
a stone which had been dislodged 
from a ring arrangement in the 
landscape. He bent and replaced it, 
and later was reprimanded for it 
as being “beneath his dignity.” 

Mr. Tadlock says there is still 
evidence of World War II where 
bombed buildings lie shamboled, 
with new ones built around them. 


MPC Musician 


Virgil Gonsalves, ex-Monterey 
High School and MPC graduate 
can be heard along with his sextet, 
at the Coffee Cabaret; an after 
hours coffee house that features 
the finest in contemporary jazz, in 
quaint little Capitola, Calif. 

To a jazz connoisseur, the name 
of Virgil Gonsalves means one 
thing; the finest sound in big band 
jazz today. Virgil got his start in 
music at Monterey High where he 
participated in the school band for 
four years until his graduation in 
1949. He then went on to MPC 
and began his studying in music. 
Virgil was elected Vice-President 
of the freshman class. Upon his 
compltion of one year at MPC he 
transferred to San Francisco State 
where he received his B.A. and 
teachers credential in music. 

Gonsalves has had his band to- 
gether forabout five years now and 
is doing very well. The fact that 
he is doing so well can be con- 
firmed by the thought of him being 
one of the stars of the up and com- 
ing Monterey Jazz Festival. The 
Virgil Gonsalves Big Band records 
for the Liberty Recording Co. and 
Omega Stereophonic Records. 
Their latest contribution to the re- 
cording world was not recorded by 
the whole band, just the sextet. It’s 
titled “The Virgil Gonsalves Sex- 
tet” and it is on Omega. 

As I started to explain before, 
the sextet is now appearing at the 
Cabaret and will continue to do so 
for the three remaining weekends. 
Thurs. through Sat. from 9:00 p.m. 
to 3:00 or 4:00 a.m. 

For those of you that have never 
visited the Cabaret here is a brief 
history. It is owned and operated 
by Bob Denning and Roy Daven- 
port, 24 and 23 years old respec- 
tively. 

The idea of the Cabaret first 
came about on Memorial Day, 
1957, while Roy and Bob were 
sittting around Roy’s house play- 
ing Monopoly. Bob had the idea of 
a coffee house and Roy the idea of 
an after house jazz house, so they 
combined their ideas and came up 
with the now popular hangout for 
jazz enthusiastics at Capitola-by- 
the Sea. This jazz house was orig- 
inally designed to seat 45, but due 
to the success of the venture and 
recent alterations it now seats 135 
with space to dance. While tap- 
ping your feet to a progressive 
beat, you can sip coffee’s from 
foreign lands and enjoy a subtle 
atmosphere. 

This week-end while the Mon- 
terey Jazz Festival is in progress, 
most of the musicians will jazz it 


up. 


East Indian 
Tells of Home 


By PAT COMPTON 


A bright turban, dark beard, 
friendly smile, shy brown eyes. 
This is Mohinder Pal Singh Hun- 
dal, a freshman engineering stu- 
dent. Mohinder hails from Punjab 
state, India. He has four older 
sisters, an older brother, Avtar 
Singh Hundal, who is 42, and a 
younger sister, Jagjil Four Hun- 
dal. 17. 


Mohinder lives in Santa Cruz 
with Dr. Duncan A. Holbert. At 
the beginning of summer vacation 
Mohinder came to Santa Cruz to 
work for Dr. Holbert, who is 
paralyzed with polio. 

Mohinder is Sikh, which is a 
branch of the Hindu religion. As a 
Sikh he must not shave, cut his 
hair, smoke, or drink alcoholic bev- 
erages. He wears two Sikh brace- 
lets on his right arm. These, he ex- 
plains, are moral handcuffs to re- 
mind him not to do wrong. All 
Sikhs wear them from birth. When 
a Sikh boy outgrows his bracelets, 
it is cut off and replaced by an- 
other. 

Mohinder asserted that the tur- 
ban is not a necessary part of 
Sikhism, but only an accepted head 
dress for their long hair. Mo- 
hinder’s har is about 20 inches long. 

One of Mohinder’s greatest in- 
terests is cooking, both Indian and 
American style. He is an authority 
on Indian cookery. A large portion 
of his native diet consists of 
Chepattis (little pancakes) rice 
and soupy vegetables and curry. 
Chepattis are pancakes made of 
the flour of wheat and water. They 
have the place of bread in the In- 
dian diet. They are torn and the 
piece is shaped into a spoon and 
dipped into the curry. Indian curry 
is any food prepared in Indian 
fashion (soupy) and seasoned with 
curry powder. Mohinder explains 
chicken curry. “Take the fried 
chicken, add curry powder — not 
curry. Take the fried chicken, add 
little water and curry powder — 
curry.” He then adds that the 
soupiness and the amount of curry 
powder used is all according to 
taste. 

When asked whether they had 
access to many vegetables in In- 
dia he said, “Oh yes. More than 
here because we live on vege- 
tables.” 

Mohinder enjoys cooking very 
much. During the summer he has 
prepared chicken and lamb curry 
for Dr. Holbert and his friends. 

“And they like it,” explains Mo- 
hinder, with a happy grin. “When 
I look in the dish, it’s all gone!” 

Fried chicken was mentioned. 
“That I like very much.” He says 
seriously. “It is my favorite Amer- 
ican dish.’”’ He cooks fried chicken 
as well as stew, which is another 
of his favorite foods. Sometimes he 
makes stew curry. Mohinder also 
likes raw milk. He was accostum- 
ed to raw milk in India; he had a 
buffalo which gave 30 pounds of 
milk each day. 

When Mohinder was four, he 
began school. He was 11, when on 
August 15, 1947, the British with- 
drew their rule, and left India with- 
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out any sort of government. This 
is when the British divided Punjab 
State and set aside West Pakistan 
for the Mohamadans. This is when 
the fighting began between the 


Hindus and the Mohamadan’s. 
Mohinder and his family lived in 
what became West Pakistan. They 
were forced to flee, leaving every- 
thing behind except the food they 
could carry. 

They took refuge in a camp for 
one month, fighting off two attacks 
during that time. Mohinder stated 
that many people fell ill with a 
plague. 

Later Mohinder’s father built an- 
other house in Jullundar, India. 

Mohinder’s mother tongue is 
Punjabi, the language spoken in 
his state. He says there are about 
17 major languages in India. 

The Punjab dress quite a bit in 
western style clothes. The women 
wear the sari,a big wide cloth about 
three or four yards long. It is 
wrapped all around and over the 
head. The national dress is white 
cotton pajamas with long cords. 

Mohinder wears a suit to school 
which his parents sent to him from 
India. About the only difference is 
that the bottom of the pants legs 
are wider than American suits. 

Mohinder says that the parents 
still arrange marriages. He was 
asked how one would get to marry 
a girl if he fell in love with her. 

“How can that be?” he asked. 
“There is no social contact between 
the sexes.” Even the schools are 
separated. Mohinder explains that 
when he first came here he didn’t 
know what the American word 
“boyfriend” meant. 


Do spill it! 
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Literary Supplement 


NEEDS 
Your Creative Best 
y Pictures 7 Short Stories 7 
Poetry 7 Articles 7 Art 


BEAWIND THE TORCHES 


Wher 


2/17 CATHCART ST. 
SANTA CRUZ, a. 


JAZZ YOUR COFFEE WITH 


FREDDY GAMBRELL & BEN TUCKER 


10 p.m. ‘til after hours — Tuesday through Saturday 


Make the scene! Paperbacks from Sophocles to ‘’Sick, Sick, 
Sick,’’ chess, objects d’art, and myriad other modes of 


ESCAPE 
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COSTA’S 
QUOTES 


By BOB COSTA 


L 


Tomorrow night is a game that 
can go’ both ways. Who do you 
pick, the Lobos or Ventura? 

Quoting Lobo Halfback Jack 
Seawell, “I think we can take 
them.” He added, “our win over 
Sequoia has not gone to our heads 
and we are practicing much harder 
for Ventura—always a rough com- 
petitor.”’ 

When asked about the possibili- 
ties, End Larry Guilford said, “I 
have heard around campus that we 
are getting cocky, but this is not 
true.” Larry commented, “the 
truth is, Ventura is our main con- 
cerm and we know they are going 
to be rugged.” 


447 Alvarado Street 


THE BEST 
IN WATCHES 
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BERQUIST’S 
JEWELERS 


447 Alvarado Street 


Hey Lobos! 


Now! You can open your very 
own BUDGET ACCOUNT 
Designed especially for and 

available only to MPC 
students 


Your Honor is Credit 


432 ALVARADO 
MONTEREY 
CALIFORNIA 


RESTAURANT 
and 


FOUNTAIN 


|] Free Dinner to the 


Lobo of the Week 
Selected by the 
Coaching Staff 


142 E. Franklin 
Monterey 


Friday, October 3, 1958 
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TAKING ON VENTURA IN THE LINE will be Phil DiGirolamo, Al Siegner, 


Wade Selman, and Larry Guilford. 
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Mel Sory, Ben Enea, Bob Avena, 
(Photo credit—Rouhi) 


Basketball Prospects Look Good Here 


With basketball only a month 
away, the outlook appears very 
good. The squad will definitely 
have good depth and the personnel 
to be a top contender in the con- 
ference once again. The team will 
lack the height it had last year but 
it will have a well-balanced team 
with the addition of players like 
Allen Womberly, Gabe Lopez, 


pie 


Pete Bruno, and Jim Speakman to 
name just a few of the boys that 
have shown potential so far this 
year. 

The MPC squad will have three 
returnees in Mickely Chapin, Ray 
Moore, and Jerry Millette, all of 
whom are guards. So far 35 boys 
have turned out daily in the 
Armory from 2:00-4:00 in the aft- 


STARTING FOR THE LOBOS IN THE BACKFIELD will be (left to right) 


Ted Smith, Claude Crabb, Harold Lopez and Jack Sewall. Game time has 
been moved to 6:30, due to the Jazz Festival (Photo credit—Rouhi) 


PETE PIX 


MPC over Ventura ... these 


teams are rated even, but my pick 
goes to the team with desire. The 


Lobos seek their second straight 
with an improved defense and new 
tricks in the offensive department. 
The Pirates, always tough, will 
make it close with their experi- 
ence. 


Washington State over Califor- 
nia... Bob Newman’s passing 
will ruin the Golden Bears after 
their rough week-end at Lansing. 
The Cougars bounce back from 
their Northwestern defeat and 
make themselves unwelcome 
guests at Berkeley. Cal, tho de- 
jected, could spring the big sur- 
prise. 

USC over North Carolina... 
the Trojans seek vengeance after 
their narrow defeat at Ann Arbor. 
The Tar Heels, still seeking first 
victory under. new coach Jim Ta- 
tum, fail at the Coliseum after a 
pleasant trip across the nation. 
Look fora close game. 


Sonny Azacarte 


LOBO OF THE WEEK 


Sonny Azacarte has been chosen Lobo of 
the Week by the coaching staff for his 
outstanding work during the practice 
scrimmages. 


GOLDEN STATE 
COMPANY 


presents one gallon 
of ice cream to the 
Lobo of the Week 


Northwestern over Stanford... 
the Indians will spend an unhappy 
afternoon ta Evanston at the ex- 
pense of the Wildcats. Northwest- 
ern, conqueror of Washington 
State last Saturday, will have 
fairly easy time as Stanford tries 
to put its offense in working order. 
Close, but no upset. 

Oregon State over UCLA... 
a close and exciting ball game with 
the Beavers coming out on top due 
to the home field advantage in Cor- 
vallis. The Bruins, led by Don 
Long, fall short of Tommy Proth- 
ro’s crew in the top game on the 
West Coast. Watch for upset here. 

Other Pix . . . Oklahoma over 
Oregon, Ohio State over Wash- 
ington, Army over Penn State, 
Pittsburgh over Minnesota, Michi- 
gan State over Michigan, Duke 
over Illinois, Miami over Baylor, 
Texas over 8exas Tech, Notre 
Dame over SMU, TCU over Ar- 
kansas. 


Last week .. . nine right and 


one wrong. 


FOREMOST 


ernoon for the past three weeks 
to practice their shooting and ball 
handling. 

Basketball Coach Peter Peletta 
has been stressing the need of 
strong rebounding among the for- 
wards and centers because they 
will have to come down with their 
share of rebounds in order to win 
a good percentage of ball games. 

The guards have begun work 
this week on setting up plays and 
running through the patterns. 
Coach Peletta plans to carry 15 
players on his team when the sea- 
son begins, which will be the larg- 
est group of players on an MPC 
team in recent years. 


Usually a coach will carry ten 


or 12 men on a team but this year 
there are many more players than 
every before trying out for the 
team. 

Practice will officially begin on 
October 27, but the players are 
practicing on their own to sharpen 
their shooting eyes and to work on 
anything they feel they will need 
practice on. 


Lobos Host 


Tomorrow night the Lobos take 
on the tough Ventura College Pi- 
rates at the Lobos den and are rat- 
ed even with this crew from down 
south according to the scribes. 
Kick off is at 6:30 to allow the fans 
to see the Jazz Festival at the 
Monterey Fair Grounds. 


Monterey, upset victors over 
College of Sequoias two weeks ago, 
will be seeking their second win 
against no losses. Head Coach 
George Porter has had the team 
running hard the last two weeks 
in preparation for this clash with 
the experienced Pirates. 


Porter was down south to scout 
the Santa Monica- Ventura game 
last Saturday and he said that Ven- 
tura is big, fast, and good. “They 
lost the ball game, but they looked 
good doing it,’ Porter said. “We 
might be the underdogs, but we'll 
win,’ he added. Ventura uses the 
straight IT for its basic offense. 


The team has been improving 
its defense and polishing up its of- 
fense. Backfield Coach Luke Phil- 
lips said that the backfield has 
looked good all during the layoff. 
“Tex McKeown has looked very 
good, he’s improving every day. 
Sonny Azacarte, Bob Pyle, and 
Tony Lombardi have looked good 
too.” Azacarte won Lozo of the 
Week for his outstanding efforts 
during the scrimmages. 


When this reporter went up to 
the coaches den to chat with the 
leaders, he found them huddled in 
a corner—plotting. However, what 
ever they have in mind, is strictly 
confidential and will not be di- 
vulged until tomorrow night at 
6:30. Be there to watch the scuttl- 
ing, but be prepared to yell your 
brains out to help your team come 
home with the bacon, because 
those Buccaneers will not be easy 
at all! See you at the Lobos den. 


Cheerless leader 


Not a “rah rah’”’ left in him! He’s just 
discovered there’s no more Coke. And 
a cheer leader without Coke is as sad 
as a soap opera. To put the sparkle 
back in his eye—somebody!— 

bring him a sparkling cold Coca-Cola! 


Drink 


WES $ 


SIGN OF GOOD TASTE 


RATED EVEN AGAINST PIRATES — 


